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TAPESTRY 



PAINTING AS APPLIED 
DECORATION. 



TO 



By Emma Haywood. 



ONE of the most delightful arts of modern invention is 
that of tapestry painting. I mean tapestry painting in 
the proper sense of the word, that is the use of indel- 
ible dyes prepared for the purpose, and scrubbed into canvas, 
made to closely resemble the woof of tapestry coming from the 
loom. Someone has un- 
happily conceived the ^ 
idea of using oil colors 
thinned with turpen- 
tine ; this is an innova- 
tion much to be deplor- 
ed, it is a travesty on 
the art, and cannot for 
one moment stand the 
test of comparison. But 
its advocates, who doubt- 
less can show some very 
effective work, are mis- 
leading the public when 
they announce that this 
kind of work is taking 
the place of tapestry 
painting proper; it can- 
not and never will do 
so. Besides many insup- 
erable objections from 
an artistic point of view, 
where is the lady we 
should like to know, 
who (dressed perhaps in 
the latest delicate mar- 
vel, fresh from the hands 
of her costuiniere), would 
like to seat herself on a 
chair painted in oils, 
notwithstanding its being 
warranted dry ? But I 
am digressing. First let 
us examine the aim and 

object of tapestry painting. Is it not to reproduce, as faithfully 
as possible, the effect of Gobelin's tapestry, which from its great 
cost is presumably beyond the reach of most people? I affirm 
unhesitatingly that this, and this only, is the end in view. The 
next question is how far the effort has been successful. Thanks 
to the enterprise of the French, who invented the art, and im- 
proved on it until they have brought it to its present state of 
perfection, it is an undoubted success, for it fulfils its purpose so well, 
that when the dyes are properly manipulated, it is almost impossible to 
distinguish a copy from the original, and this at a cost within the reach 
of all. 

I have myself seen a notable instance of this, in the work of an Eng- 
lish artist, who soon after the introduction of tapestry painting into Eng- 
land (where it has steadily grown in public estimation), applied for and 
obtained permission from the Queen to copy some of the fine specimens 
produced by the Gobelin looms, that grace the walls of Windsor Castle. 

Having made these few remarks to warn the unthinking public against 
spurious imitations, let me now offer some practical suggestions for the use 
of tapestry painting as applied to decoration and the beautifying of our 
homes. To begin with, what can be more exquisitely appropriate or satis- 
fying to the eye than a portiere made of such material. It is heavy and 

rich in appearance, can be made light or dark 
to suit its position, and adorned in the style 
most in accord with individual taste. Watteau 
subjects or those after Boucher are very ap- 
propriate, amongst many others. Then it is 
especially adapted for covering furniture, a soft 
canvas resembling in texture woollen rep, being 
made for this purpose. It wears beautifully 
and will clean well, the dyes being indelible if 
properly applied and fixed. This same soft 
material makes elegant window draperies, as 
the curtains hang in rich folds, and look love- 
ly with an appropriately chosen design painted 
on them. In many instances it might not be 
desirable thus to furnish a whole room with 
tapestry. Well, then, let me propose that it 
be utilised for screens. For this purpose it 
may almost be said to be unrivalled for beauty 
and durability. If for a drawing-room, what 
could be more suitable than scenes from the 
Louis Quinze period, mounted in white enamel 
and gold. It is equally fitted for tall folding 
screens, or for any other make, whether large 
antique .door knocker. or small. But whether the screen be intended 



for hall, drawing-room, dining-room, library or boudoir, it 
can be adapted in style and coloring to the place it is in- 
tended to occupy. There is yet another elegant use to which 
tapestry painting may be put ; though the custom, which 
makes it feasible, does not appear to prevail in America, as it 
does on the other side of the Atlantic. I allude to the almost 
invariable course adopted in England, when placing upright 
pianos. Instead of standing close to the wall as usual here, they 
are turned sideways, generally in a corner, so that the performer 
faces the room, and the back of the instrument faces the specta- 
tor. The back in such a case must necessarily be decorated in 
some way, and here tapestry painting again asserts itself. I 
will describe an elegant specimen I once saw so arranged. 
The design was most fitting and drawn for its express pur- 
pose. An Apollo seated in the clouds, crowned with laurel, 
and playing a lyre, surrounded by Boucher-like cherubs, 
holding the scroll of music floating on the breeze. The back- 
ground a pale azure sky. Held up by a device at the top, 
inscribed with the word " Music," was a wreath of laurel 
leaves, intertwined with ribbon, on which appeared written 
at intervals the names of noted composers. This wreath sur- 
rounded the whole and formed a kind of framework for the 
picture. Outside the wreath the canvas was filled in with 
a deep rich red. This beautifully painted design was mount- 
ed in plush, and covered the entire back of the piano. The 
lady who owned it told me it had excited much admiration, 
and had frequently been mistaken for real tapestry. 

I think I have pointed out a variety of means for adapt- 
ing this fascinating form of art work. Many more remain, 
but space compels me to conclude. I may mention that there 
is no reason why the very walls should not be covered (where 
the dimensions of the apartment permit), in humble imitation 
of the regal palaces, where real Gobelins is often used for 
this purpose. There is no doubt that 
the taste for this beautiful art is growing 
here as well as in England. Indeed it 
only requires to be known and under- 
stood to be appreciated at its true value. 
The great claim it possesses to public 
favor is its close resemb- 





lance to the original. 
No woven imitation can 
compete with it in this 
particular. Let it be 
borne in mind that the 
highest powers of the 
best masters have been 
taxed to produce painted 
designs for the - Gobelin's 
tapestry, and the aim in 
weaving the tapestry is 
to adhere closely to the 
design, regardless of the 
number of tints required, 
hence one reason for the 
great labor incurred. 
Therefore it is patent to 
all that it is not difficult 
for skilful hands to ob- 
tain, with the materials 
now at command for 
tapestry painting, a sim- 
ilar effect with a com- 
paratively small amount 
of both labor and ex- 
pense. But the work 
chosen must be good and 
intelligent, or the whole 
thing will be rendered 
ridiculous. 



The productions of 
decorative art are uni- 
versally instructive and 
have always had their in- 
fluence on individual 
and national character. 
The conditions of true 
art are beauty and the 
expression of individual 
spirit. When an idea is expressed by art it becomes 
universal property. The spirit and the skill animating 
are kindred to the feelings of most individuals, their 
admiration being excited by excellence in workmanship 
and taste and genius in conception. 



DESIGN FOR THE CEILING OF THE NEW 

VIENNA OPERA HOUSE, BY 

M. CHARLEMONT. 



A handsome style of embroidered tea cosey has mot- 
toes added in Chinese characters in gold to signify " It 
is hot," or to inquire "Will you have a cup of tea?" 
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